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Mental Hygiene in the College 


By Mitton A. Harrineton, M.D., Dartmouth College 


What is mental hygiene? What responsibility has the college 


or university in this field? 
this work? 


What is the psychiatrist’s share in 
Dr. Harrington, psychiatrist at Dartmouth Col- 


lege, holds that the college psychiatrist should be a research 
worker, a consultant to the faculiy and a teacher, as well as an 
adviser to the individual student—a conception which illustrates 
the growing movement to bring all related sciences to bear on 
the solution of personnel problems. 


/ HERE is today a wide and 
rapidly spreading interest in 
the subject of mental hygiene. 

A surprisingly large number of schools 

and colleges are already availing 

themselves of the services of the 
psychiatrist in an attempt to protect 
the mental health of their students. 

The example set by these institutions 

will unquestionably be followed by 

many others. 

In launching out as we are now on a 
campaign for the conservation and 
improvement of mental health, it is 
important that the colleges should get 
a clear idea of what they are really 
driving at. We may say that our 
objective is the conservation of men- 
tal health, the prevention of disease, 
but what do the terms health and 
disease really mean as applied to the 
mind? What can the college or uni- 
versity hope to accomplish in con- 
serving the former or preventing the 
latter and where, if at all in this 
work in mental hygiene which is to 
be done by the college or university, 
should the psychiatrist come in? 


MENTAL DISORDERS THAT CONCERN 
PSYCHIATRISTS 


In the first place, what is mental 
disease? ‘There is, or was until very 
recently, a popular impression, not 
entirely unshared by psychiatrists, 
that the term mental disease is synony- 
mous with disease of the brain. There 
is some foundation for this belief. 
Certain forms of mental disease are 
unquestionably the direct result of 
specific brain disease, such as syphilis 
or cerebral arterio-sclerosis. Preven- 
tion of these forms of mental disorder 
must depend solely upon prevention 
of the particular forms of bodily dis- 
ease which are responsible for them. 
They are problems for the physician 
of the body, not for the physician of 
the mind. In addition to these, there 
is a large group of mental disturbances 
of various types and of varying degrees 
of severity in which the trouble is not 
due to an underlying brain disease 
and in which disturbances of the 
general bodily health, if they enter at 
all, are factors of only secondary im- 
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portance. It is with disorders of this 
class that mental hygiene is chiefly 
concerned. 

But if we are to arrive at anything 
like a clear or comprehensive idea of 
the nature of these disorders and of 
why or how they occur, we must first 
have some satisfactory working theory 
in regard to the so-called normal mind. 
To attempt to form a conception of 
the nature and cause of mental dis- 
order without something of this sort 
would be about as absurd as trying to 
understand the ills and defects of an 
automobile engine without first hav- 
ing some idea of the principles upon 
which such an engine is built. 


INSTINCTS AND EMOTIONS 


There is a wide variety of stand- 
points from which one can view the 
human mind. Probably the most 
satisfactory and also the simplest kind 
of psychology for our present purpose 
is that which assumes that man has 
instincts as well as the animals, and 
that a large part if not all of his acts 
and emotions are due to impulses 
coming from these instincts. Man 
has an instinct of hunger from which 
comes the impulse to seek food and to 
eat it, a sexual instinct from which 
comes the impulse to perform the 
procreative act, an instinct of flight 
from which comes the impulse to run 
away from danger, and so on. We 
may conceive these various instincts 
as reservoirs of energy and the im- 
pulses flowing from them as forces 
which drive the human organism, 
forces which are turned now in one 
direction, to give rise to one particular 
form of thought and action, now in 
another direction to give rise to a dif- 
ferent form. 
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Looking at the human mind in this 
way, one might conceive a perfectly 
normal or healthy mind as one in 
which the forces that drive it were so 
well regulated and directed that the 
activities to which they gave rise were 
at all times perfectly suited to its 
needs: one in which the hunger im- 
pulse, for example, was always called 
forth at times when the individual 
should eat and never at any other time; 
in which the sexual instinct was thrown 
into action only and always when 
required and never tended to give 
rise to undesirable forms of thought 
and conduct; and similarly with every 
other instinct. A one hundred per 
cent perfect man, from the standpoint 
of mental health or efficiency, might be 
pictured as one whose instinctive im- 
pulses were always in perfect conform- 
ity with his needs, one in whom these 
impulses were of the right strength and 
tended to find outlet in the right form 
of activity on every occasion. As a 
matter of fact we know that no such 
perfect individual exists, nor, in all 
probability, ever did exist on this 
planet. The human mind, in so far 
at least as the control and direction of 
the forces that drive it is concerned, 
is today and probably always has been 
an exceedingly faulty piece of machin- 
ery. In all of us, instinctive or emo- 
tional forces are constantly being 
called into action when they are not 
required and are as constantly finding 
outlet in forms of thought and con- 
duct that are anything but desirable. 
We become angry when we should 
remain good natured. Our sexual 
desires are aroused when it is undesir- 
able or impossible for us to gratify 
them. We are constantly having our 
fears aroused by possible dangers we 
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can do little to escape and which we 
might better ignore altogether. And 
so on with all of our instincts. Always 
they are causing us to do the things 
we ought not to do and to leave un- 
done the things we ought to do until 
it would seem that, in the words of 
the prayer book, “there is no health 
in us.” 

These imperfections from which we 
suffer, these unsatisfactory types of 
thought, feeling and conduct to which 
the misdirected forces of the mind are 
constantly giving rise, may be looked 
upon as departures from perfect men- 
tal health, although they are not 
ordinarily so regarded. As a rule 
it does not occur to people to think 
of them in this way. People are 
accustomed to speak of this or that 
thing as abnormal or unnatural with- 
out having any very clear idea of what 
they mean by these terms. As a rule, 
when a man says that a thing is nor- 
mal or natural, about all he really 
means is that it is ordinary or com- 
monplace. We lose our tempers, 
over-eat, indulge in, sexual fantasies 
and do a wide variety of things we 
recognize as undesirable, but because 
we all do them we look upon them as 
normal or natural things todo. They 
are the things that are done by nor- 
mal people, the kind of people we live 
with and to whom we belong. 

As a matter of fact, if by any chance 
we should meet a man whose emotional 
life was perfectly controlled, who was 
without any of our faults and weak- 
nesses, it would be he, and not the 
average more or less defective type of 
human being that we all are, whom we 
should call abnormal. We should 
undoubtedly look upon such an indi- 
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vidual as a freak and a monstrosity, 
merely because he was so different 
from human kind as we have always 
known it. I am afraid that such 
@ person would not be very much 
loved or admired in the world as it is 
today, since man tends to regard with 
dislike and suspicion the individual 
who does not share his weaknesses and 
limitations. 


FAULTY MENTAL REACTIONS 


Although we expect a man to be 
defective, or as we prefer to say, 
human, we expect his defects to be 
kept within certain limits and to be of 
a familiar pattern. When they go be- 
yond these limits or when they take 
on an unfamiliar form, they impress 
us as strange and unnatural and then, 
and not until then, do we look upon 
them as signs of mental disorder. 
When a Loeb or a Leopold commits a 
particularly atrocious crime, we say, 
“He must be insane,” but we see 
nothing abnormal as a rule in the small 
boy who finds pleasure in tormenting 
the household cat or in inflicting petty 
cruelties and annoyances on his smaller 
and weaker playmates. We regard 
as insane the man who has what we 
call delusions of persecution, who 
believes that people are against him, 
that they look at him queerly on the 
street, make unflattering remarks 
about him or have laid plans to ruin 
him; and yet in moments of dejection 
most of us have reacted in a similar 
way, the only difference being that, 
with us, distortion of the mental 
vision has never become so marked as 
it has in those individuals we brand as 
insane. 

The faulty mental reactions of those 
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we regard as abnormal differ from 
those of the so-called normal only in 
degree or in the fact that the forms 
they take are more or less unfamiliar 
and so impress us as strange and un- 
natural. No wonder that psychi- 
atrists, when called into court and asked 
whether a man is sane or insane, fre- 
quently disagree violently in their 
opinions. They are attempting to 
place the individual on this side or 
that of a line separating normal men 
and women from abnormal when as a 
matter of fact no such line exists. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


So much for the nature of mental 
disorder. It is something from which 
we all suffer in a greater or less degree 
and mental hygiene, in attempting 
to deal with it, is not aiming to pre- 
vent the occurrence of some mysterious 
far off thing called insanity with which 
we personally never expect to be 
afflicted. It is aiming to correct in so 
far as may be the defects from which 
we all suffer, to give man a greater 
mastery over the forces of his own 
mind and so to raise him to a higher 
level of efficiency. It is aiming to 
give him more abundant health with 
the greater degree of happiness and 
contentment that such health brings. 

But how is this result to be accom- 
plished? How are we to attain men- 
tal health. If one is to keep his body 
in good condition, he must follow the 
laws of health. He must eat the 
right kind of food and enough of it, 
but not too much. He must have 
sufficient rest and sleep, must have 
sufficient exercise and work to do, but 
he must not overstrain, and so on. 
If one is to live thus according to the 
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laws of health, he must have awork- 
ing knowledge of these laws. He must 
understand the principles of right 
living. Mere knowledge of these 
principles of right living, however, is of 
no avail if the individual is not given 
an environment in which it is possible 
for him to practise them. It profits 
a man but little to know that he should 
have plenty of fresh air and sunlight 
if we keep him locked in a dungeon 
where there is no ventilation and where 
he can never see the sun. It is of 
little use to a man to know that he 
needs rest and nourishing food, when 
he is so situated that he must work 
hard from early morning until late at 
night for the bare necessities of life. 
To give a man physical health, two 
things are necessary. One is to teach 
him the laws of health and the other 
is to give him an environment, or at 
least put him in the way of providing 
himself with an environment, in which 
he can practise these laws. 

What is true of general bodily health 
is also true of mental health. Mental 
health like health of body is only to 
be attained as a result of complying 
with the laws upon which it depends. 
One must have sufficient rest and 
sufficient play, must avoid excessive 
degrees of emotional stress and strain, 
must engage regularly in useful work 
of a sort which is suited to his indi- 
vidual capacities and type of mind, 
must develop right habits of thinking, 
and soon. But here again, if the indi- 
vidual is to shape his life in conformity 
with the laws of mental health, he 
must be given an environment in 
which it is possible for him to do this. 
There is no use telling a man sentenced 
to a life of solitary confinement of the 
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hygienic necessity of social intercourse. 
It is useless to tell a man of the benefits 
to be gained by engaging in work 
suited to his tastes and abilities when 
he is tied down by circumstances to a 
task that is dreary and monotonous 
and from which it is impossible for 
him to escape. There is, as a rule, 
comparatively little use in telling a 
proud and sensitive college freshman 
of the ill effects of excessive nervous 
strain or worry when he finds that the 
work expected of him in college is 
beyond his ability and he is faced with 
the prospect of being “flunked out” 
and returning home to his friends and 
family with the brand of failure upon 
him. 


DUTIES OF COLLEGE PSYCHIATRIST 


The task of mental hygiene in the 
college or university therefore involves 
two things: giving the student during 
his four years of college life an environ- 
ment which in so far as is possible will 
be conducive to his mental health, 
and giving him instruction regarding 
the facts and principles of mental 
hygiene which he will need for the 
proper regulation of his own life, 
not only during his undergraduate 
days but also in the years which lie 
before him. 

Now where in this task of mental 
hygiene as it should be carried out in 
the college or university, will the 
psychiatrist come in? There are, it 
seems to me, four duties or functions 
he should be called upon to perform: 

First, he should be a research worker. 
It should be his duty to make a study 
of the various signs of mental ill health 
manifesting themselves within the 
student body, with a view to arriving 
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at an understanding of the causes 
which are responsible for them and 
the steps which are to be taken for 
their prevention. 

Second, he should serve as a consult- 
ant to the faculty, available to give 
advice at any time when expert 
knowledge is needed in his particular 
field. 

Third, he should be a teacher. It 
should be his duty to instruct the 
students in regard to the principles 
of mental hygiene. Class room in- 
struction is an essential part of any 
adequate mental hygiene program in 
a college or university, because the 
student requires an understanding of 
the principles of mental hygiene for 
the proper ordering of his own life, 
for the preservation of his own mental 
health. If a man is to be the master 
of his own mind, if he is to cope suc- 
cessfully with the forces that drive it, 
it is necessary that he should have 
some knowledge of the nature of these 
forces and of how they are to be con- 
trolled and directed. It is necessary 
that he should know something of the 
pitfalls that lie before him and of how 
these pitfalls are to be avoided. But 
it is not merely for the sake of his own 
individual health and efficiency that 
the student requires a knowledge of 
the principles of mental hygiene. 
The undergraduate of today will be, 
in all probability, a husband and a 
father in the course of a few years. 
Other lives than his own will be en- 
trusted to his care and upon him will 
fall a large part of the responsibility 
for shaping these lives for good or ill. 
The mental habits that make for 
health or disease depend a good deal 
more upon the training received in the 
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home in the early formative years of 
life than they do upon those influences 
brought to bear after the individual 
has attained maturity. Only to a 
very limited extent are we the builders 
of our own minds. By the time we 
take charge of building operations the 
foundations of character have already 
been laid and the work of construction 
is well advanced so that all we can 
hope to accomplish is to introduce 
such minor alterations as seem desir- 
able and then make shift to live as 
best we may in the edifice which our 
parents and teachers, official or un- 
official, have given us. But if our 
parents have played a large part in 
shaping our lives, we in our turn must 
play an equally large part in shaping 
the lives of our children and it is here 
that man’s responsibility in the field 
of mental hygiene chiefly lies. If we 
are to have better mental health in 
the generations to come, we must have 
wiser and better informed parents, and 
if we are to have wiser and better 
informed parents for the next genera- 
tion, it is essential that we should 
start making them now. Indeed, 
unless the parents of the next genera- 
tion are much wiser, the mental health 
of the children of the next generation 
will probably be much worse, for with 
our rapidly changing social conditions 
and shifting ethical standards, the 
problem of bringing up the child in 
the way he should go becomes more 
complex and difficult all the time and 
imposes a constantly increasing burden 
upon the intelligence of the parent. 
It is, however, not only in dealing 
with his own personal problems and 
those of his children that 2 man re- 
quires knowledge of the principles of 
mental hygiene. He requires it in 
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dealing with his wife who, like him- 
self, has needs and limitations with 
which he must reckon. He requires 
it in dealing with his friends, his busi- 
ness associates, his employees and all 
with whom he comes in contact. The 
purpose of the college, we are told, is 
to train for leadership. The men who 
go out from it will be the teachers of 
youth in the years to come, they will 
be running the factories, the shops and 
offices in which the nation will be 
employed. To a large extent, it will 
be within their power to order the 
life of the nation in school and college, 
in office, factory and shop, for well 
or for ill. It will rest in their 
hands largely to determine whether 
the conditions under which the na- 
tion must live in the next genera- 
tion will be wholesome or the re- 
verse, whether they will be conditions 
that make for mental health or 
whether they will not. And this 
being so, it is obviously essential that 
these students who are going out from 
our colleges today should have a full 
understanding of the needs and limi- 
tations of the human mind, and a 
thorough grasp of the principles upon 
which mental health depends. 

Fourth, the function of the college 
psychiatrist should be to give assist- 
ance and advice to the individual stu- 
dent in dealing with his personal prob- 
lems. The majority of people are 
inclined to think of this as the first 
and only function of a psychiatrist, 
because the psychiatrist is a physician 
and people naturally think of a physi- 
cian as one who sits in his office where 
patients come to see him or who spends 
his time calling upon them at their 
homes. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the college psychiatrist 
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and the practising physician, even 
though the latter be a mental special- 
ist, are working under very different 
conditions and at very different jobs. 
The practising psychiatrist in the 
community at large is merely seeking 
to cure or alleviate the ills of the sick 
who come to him for aid. The college 
psychiatrist, on the other hand, is 
seeking to conserve the mental health 
and efficiency of the student body as 
a whole. Primarily his job is not 
with the sick but with the well, not 
to cure disease but to prevent it. 
And mental health is only to be con- 
served by giving people good living 
conditions and a knowledge of the laws 
by which they can properly manage 
their own lives. It isin the class room 
that the student should be taught the 
principles that must guide him in his 
search for mental health. Such a 
course, if properly given will prove of 
value to all, but it will inevitably leave 
many students with serious problems 
still unsolved in regard to which they 
will need additional instruction and 
advice. To meet this need it is essen- 
tial that the student should be able to 
go to the psychiatrist privately and 
consult with him in regard to his 
individual difficulties whenever he has 
occasion to do so. 
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We have now considered the three 
questions with which we set out, 
namely, What is mental hygiene? 
What work has the college or univer- 
sity to do in the field of mental hygiene? 
And where in this work does the 
psychiatrist come in? Broadly stated, 
the present day mental hygiene move- 
ment is nothing more or less than a 
movement to bring the viewpoint and 
methods of modern science to bear 
upon a problem that is far from new, 
namely, the problem of properly con- 
trolling and directing the forces of the 
human mind. It is a movement to 
bring accurate scientific knowledge 
and the methods of science to bear in 
helping man to master the forces of 
his own nature, just as scientific knowl- 
edge has already been brought to bear 
in mastering the forces of the exter- 
nal world. But if this movement is to 
be successful it must be mainly as a 
result of the growth and spread of 
knowledge in regard to the essential 
facts and principles of mental hygiene, 
and in the development and spread of 
this knowledge our colleges and uni- 
versities must, if they are going to rise 
to the opportunities and obligations 
that now confront them, play an 
extremely important part. 

(Manuscript received October 30, 1926.) 











Traits of Successful Retail Salespeople 


A Preliminary Study’ 


By Grorce H. Gatuup, State University of Iowa 


One principle in vocational selection is that of an ability essen- 
tial to success cannot be measured by a psychological test it is 


better to estimate it than to ignore it. 
It supports the conclusions of other inves- 


trates this principle. 


Mr. Gallup’s study illus- 


tigators, that retail salesmanship depends on traits of personality 


for which no adequate tests are at present in existence. 


At the 


same time it shows that estimates of these traits by rating scales 
are useful in the prediction of success in this occupation. 


fr \HE field of department store 

selling is so complicated that 

relatively little progress has 
been made on the problem of selecting 
salespeople by scientific methods. 
Some investigators have pointed out 
the fact that there is no recognizable 
technique or ability which marks the 
good salesman. Others have shown 
that the sales force of a department 
store is made up of no special type of 
person. Experimenters have been un- 
able as yet to observe salesmen under 
controlled conditions, inasmuch as it is 
impossible to weigh with any exacti- 
tude the many extraneous factors 
which enter into every sale. In- 
fluence of season, advertising, price, 
and strength of the desire to buy, 
must all be allowed for. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Surprisingly little scientific experi- 
mentation has been done toward an- 


1The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
help of Dr. Frederick Butterfield Knight 
and Oliver A. Ohmann in making thisstudy. 
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alyzing ability in department store 
salesmanship or in devising tests to 
measure it. Only three studies have 
been reported in this particular field. 
Miss Elsie Oschrin in 1918 tested a 
group of eighteen saleswomen with 
eleven standard tests. The following’ 
year she essayed validating her work 
at the R. H. Macy and Company 
department store in New York, using 
a large battery of standardized tests. 
Her findings point to the fact that the 
determinant of salesmanship ability is 
not likely to be found in capacities or 
abilities which can be measured by 
objective methods at this time. 
David R. Craig, following the success 
of Ream in his work with insurance 
salesmen, used the preference-interest 
questionnaire with department store 
salespeople. He found that within the 
same store the good salespeople could 
be differentiated from the poor but 
that when the same scoring method 
was used in another store it failed 
completely in separating the two 
groups. 




















PLANNING THE EXPERIMENT 


With conditions altered appreciably 
from those of earlier studies an in- 
vestigation was begun at Killian’s 
department store in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Its purpose was to describe 
the successful salespeople in terms of 
measurable traits and to find an ob- 
jective test, or a battery of tests, 
which would differentiate good from 
poor salespeople. The objective tests 
were included in the study principally 
for the purpose of checking up on 
previous work. 

An objective test for determining 
selling ability is to be preferred to a 
rating scale for traits. In the event, 
however, that an objective test can 
not be found to serve as such an index 
then recourse must be had to the less 
exact method of rating. The aim of 
every study in vocational selection is 
largely one of reducing the error of 
prediction of the ability which the ap- 
plicant will demonstrate in the actual 
work. Rating scales, in this instance, 
should be conducive to this aim. 


SELLING FORCE 


The Killian Company is located in 
a city of about 50,000 population, and 
is fairly representative of the depart- 
ment stores found in the Middle West. 
At the time of the investigation the 
store employed about ninety-five reg- 
ular salespeople, three-fourths of 
whom were women. The social status 
of department store employees in this 
city is probably higher than it is in 
larger eastern cities. Many in the 
group had college training and the 
majority had finished at least two 
years of high school work. 
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An objection, based upon statistical 
procedure, to some of the earlier 
studies in this field was avoided by 
testing and rating eighty-four of the 
ninety-five salespeople, virtually the 
entire salesforce. Those to whom the 
tests were not given were not available 
at the time of the investigation. Al- 
most without exception they were 
eager to codperate in taking the tests, 
and the buyers also were willing to 
help in the experiment. The study 
was conducted. during the months of 
November, December, January, and 
February. These months give a re- 
liable cross-section of the selling year 
at this store. 


MEASURES OF SUCCESS 


Two criteria of success were used: 
ratings by the educational director, 
and the total amount of sales for the 
four months weighted by depart- 
ments. Craig found in his study .at 
Macy’s that no reliance could be 
placed upon the estimates of buyers, 
therefore he depended entirely upon 
selling performance. The question as 
to which criterion is preferable can be 
decided only by referring to the con- 
ditions which prevail within the store. 
Every investigator in this field in 
setting up an objective criterion of 
success has many important facts to 
consider. He can not take the total 
sales of individual salespeople as a 
standard because there are vast differ- 
ences in the nature of the articles sold 
in different departments. A girl who 
sells ribbons is hardly to be compared 
on the basis of her sales with the girl 
who sells ready-to-wear goods. Fur- 
thermore, the investigator is not 
justified in setting up quartiles within 
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each department, as Craig did, for 
the obvious reason that the best sales- 
people are usually transferred to the 
departments where their abilities will 
bring the store the most profit. In 
smaller stores the fact that many 
departments include only two or three 
salespeople makes his method entirely 
impracticable. The problem of estab- 
lishing an objective criterion can be 
solved provided that a relationship 
can be established between depart- 
ments. If the average sales, over a 
period of years, for the salespeople in 
one department are compared with the 
average sales of those in other depart- 
ments a figure can be set up which 
will represent the relationships. Toa 
certain extent the same criticism holds 
here as in the case cited previously, 
namely, that the better salespeople 
will probably be found in the depart- 
ments selling the higher priced goods, 
yet this condition is partially remedied 
since new employees are started as 
often in the higher as in the lower 
price departments. The investigators 
in this study were fortunate in finding 
that Killian’s had already made this 
comparison of departments in order 
to apportion salaries fairly—sales- 
people being paid on the percentage 
basis. The correlation between the 
actual sales and the sales when multi- 
plied by this figure set up for each 
department is 0.65. 

Of the two criteria used in this study 
the investigators believe that which 
represents the ratings of the educa- 
tional director is to be preferred to the 
weighted sales standard, inasmuch as 
it correlates higher with other factors. 
With the buyer’s estimates it gives a 
correlation coefficient of 0.70 and with 
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the weighted sales standard, a coeffi- 
cient of 0.59. The reliability of the 
educational director’s judgments can 
be seen from the fact that a second 
rating made four months after the 
first one, and without reference to the 
first, yielded a correlation of 0.95. 


TESTS, RATING SCALES, AND PERSONAL 
HISTORY DATA 


Three rating scales and ten objec- 
tive tests were used in the study. 
Such facts as were obtainable regard- 
ing the personal history of the sales- 
people were also correlated with the 
two criteria of success. The three rat- 
ing scales not only represent different 
methods of measurement but they 
attempt to approach the problem of 
traits involved in department store 
salesmanship from different angles. 
In former studies investigators have 
pointed out that salesmanship may 
rest not upon one or a half dozen 
isolated traits but upon a complex 
grouping of traits. In the Killian 
Graphic Rating Scale complex groups 
as well as specific traits are included. 
The selection of traits was determined 
by a questionnaire sent to the person- 
nel managers of fifteen large depart- 
ment stores in the Middle West. 
Traits may be arbitrarily grouped as 
follows: complex traits associated with 
total success, specific selling abilities, 
character or moral traits, and traits 
referring to personal qualities of the 
salesperson. The second scale, Hart’s 
Confidential Personnel Rating Scale, 
attempts to get judgments on six 
qualities: truthfulness, kindliness, 
emotional stability, honesty, energy, 
and intelligence. This scale uses 
phrases of a graphic rating scale but 
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Fia. 1 
Kiiiran Ratine Scare 
Directions: Indicate your rating by placing a check mark on the line just where it 
ought to be. You do not need to check directly above the descriptive phrase. For exam- 
ple, if in quality Number 1 the person whom you are rating is somewhere between ‘“Teach- 
able’ and ‘‘Eager to learn,’’ place your check on the line somewhere between these two 
points. Consider only one quality at a time. 





oii ins rata ounce ud ace meiemaae Name Employee Rated..............eeeee . 
Pt cipinhadsntioneendaan Number...... RL ne Number...... 
QUALITIES REPORT 





1. Willingness to learn 
































Refuses sug- ‘‘Knows it Teachable Eager to learn 
gestions all’”’ 
2. Sales talk vocabulary 
Fluent Good Average Poor Very limited 
vocabulary vocabulary 
3. Voice 
Unpleasant, Lifeless Easy to listen Very pleasing 
irritating to —mellow 
4, Speech 
Speech Awkward Fairly Very clear, 
defect speech clear denotes con- 
fidence 
5. Adaptability to 
buyer Sizes up Fairly Treats all Simply takes 
buyer at once adaptable buyers same order > 
6. Dexterity in demon- 
stration Doesn’t dis- Awkward at Fairly clever Hands and 
play demonstra- hands body graceful 
tion in demonstra- 
tion 
7. Persistence in a sale 
Doggedly persistent Persists without Takes first sign of 
angering buyer “no” answer 
8. Point of view 
Takes buyer’s point Sale is merely Selfish end, thinks 
of view another job of commission 
9. Personal Neatness 
Slovenly, Careless Usually tidy, Always very 
usually about ap- neat clean and 
clothes pearance neat 
shabby, hands sometimes 
dirty 
10. Bodily odors 
Perfumed Moderately Unoffensive, Offensive 
excessively perfumed no perfume breath and 


odor 
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Fig. 1.—Continued 





QUALITIES 


REPORT 





11. Carriage 


12. Nervousness 


13. Likability 


14. Interest in the firm 


15. Knowledge of his line 


16. Worthy of promotion 


17. Improvement 


18. Accuracy 


19. Ambition 


20. Ability to meet 
emergencies 


21. Punctuality 





Arrogant, very 


Athletic but not 


Awkward, un- 


























proud haughty gainly 
Very nervous, Rather Calm, de- Sluggish, 
irritates buy- excitable liberate phlegmatic 
ers 
Well-liked, Fair mixer Unsociable Disliked by 
‘good scout’”’ fellows 
‘‘Knocks”’ No interest Passive Booster, loyal 
store works for loyalty to store and 
wages fellows 
Ignorant of Poorly in- Fairly well Knows his 
product formed informed goods 
Very deserv- Gives promise Little hope Decidedly 
ing for future of it undeserving 
Very rapid Moderately Slight Not im- Falling 
progressive proving down 
Always pull- Blunders Usually cor- Very accurate 
ing boners occasionally rect and dependa- 
ble 
Very eager to Ambitious but Not very No ambition, 


get ahead doesn’t try 


ambitious satisfied 





Unable to meet 
emergencies 


Average ability 


Tactful in emer- 
gencies 














Never tardy Usually punec- Often unde- Usually late, 
tual pendable must be prod- 
ded 
22. Courtesy ° 
Always Usually Sometimes Gruff, unac- 
courteous courteous inconsiderate commodating, 
discourteous 
23. Temper 
Very excita- Fairly even- Calm, quiet Perfect self- 
ble, “loses temper control 
head”’ 
Pb aineresuebnbiebenewieeecass WOUGs  MUMMEEE, 6 Saccecwcdens Total score.............. 
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Fig. 2 


CoNFIDENTIAL PERSONNEL Ratina ScaLE 
All rights reserved by Hornell Hart, October, 1923 
Under each name write “‘yes’’ opposite every phrase which describes the person cor- 
rectly, and ‘‘no’’ opposite every phrase which is untrue of the person. When in doubt, 
leave space blank. Then underline the ‘‘yes’’ opposite the one phrase in each of the five 
lists that fits the person best. Notice how the sample case in the first column is marked. 
Be sure that you underline one ‘‘yes”’ in each list which you mark. 



































Date: 

Ratings by: 

List 1: 
Always absolutely sincere ..................0005- no 
Be I I eI ob oo bv eeecccececcdsasencs 
RS in nccen tein deecksecseeeuewumend yes 
EE beck cided encnncbwwwnnehok Ws yes 
UII SIN 8 55s hn na soe ciercaseesenesoee yes 
SN UY I MER vce cst vseeccossasecusesen 
IE dain tascacks<cesswesecccensasneews no 
MMIII os 6 so scieid a crcinwrecrcininelssielsy see acivionanige no 

List 2: 
Extremely hard-hearted...........ccccsccccscecsces no 
I I ieriros.. casa gs ies na nelewonaenieeninews no 
ind viciuy cay ieaweuiaseontenel ? 
ns ins ecebneed sedeentiounieret yes 
OraimAFily GOOd-NGLUTET «o.oo. scccscvcsssecces yes 
nb bk in inst enbebeeetes 45enbeeneend yes 
RD CI, os cccccccevecoevecccaesues yes 
Extremely good-hearted................0eceeeeees no 

List 3: 
i nccttcensetvcenbowsnweseded no 
We SE Se te ee Be vc ce ccnsvvesncosenseses no 
eT I bss. cceeesctebecciyicensesnen 
Sometimes gets ‘‘worked up’”’.................6.- 
IS. inkic aincdeateidensetsannadeelewen yes 
nick ad cney eet eer enenekeehetad 
ee I iiii0ks coieneeesecedeeeeneee 
Has perfect self-control. .............-essceeecees no 

List 4: 
EE eer ee ee no 
BT Be is dicdcccdicescncsevesesweaes 
TI SEI, osc occvecnvcscccensucenss 
BI op ve vreisstedess vicncessnease yes 
TRSGROMENEY HORNE... 0. osc cc cece scccccccccesseeses yes 
“Square” in money matters.................0+0: yes 
Hates graft and swindling.................++++-- 
Be Ne CII io vo sccccesséneiocesecees no 
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Fia. 2—Continued 








Very intense worker 
Hard worker 
Moderately energetic 
Works fairly well 
Inclined to idleness 
Quite indolent 

A loafer 

Extremely lazy 

, List 6: 

Very stupid 
Thick-headed 


Inferior in ability 
Ordinarily capable 

Rather skillful 

Very able; has a good head 
Extremely keen mind 






































the amount of a trait is denoted by 
writing yes or no opposite the appro- 
priate phrase or phrases. The third 
scale was a card rating scale for three 
qualities: personality, worthiness of 
promotion, and total value to the firm. 
This method consists simply in re- 
fining estimates through a more ac- 
curate comparison of salespeople. 
Names of subjects are written on 
cards and these are sorted by the 
rater into three piles, according to the 
relative position which they hold for 
the trait in question. Each pile in its 
term is sorted, thus giving a ranking 
for that quality or trait from poorest 
to best. 

The objective tests included Mor- 
gan’s Mental Test, L. Travis’ Intro- 
vertive-Extrovertive Test, and a bat- 
tery of eight tests by F. B. Knight and 


O. A. Ohmann designed especially for 
this study. The battery of tests 
sought in part to check up on previous 
work in this field and to find if possible, 
with this new group, an objective meas- 
ure of ability by means of a series of 
tests that might be given in a short 
time. Only a minimum of time can 
be spent with each applicant and a 
series of tests which would require 
hours to give would, to a large extent, 
nullify their usefulness in the event 
that they were valid. Included in 
this battery of tests by Ohmann and 
Knight are: familiarity with trade 
marks test, social relations test, in- 
terest-preference test, social-mechani- 
cal inclination test, and test to deter- | 
mine ability in grammar, arithmetic, 
directions, and writing. The material 
for these tests was selected principally 

















for its application at this particular 
store. The arithmetic problems, for 
example, represent actual problems 
found at Killian’s. The personal his- 
tory data included age, years of experi- 
ence before being employed at Kil- 
lian’s, number of years at Killian’s, 
married or single, and education. 


RESULTS 


The Killian Graphic Rating scale 
gave the highest correlations of the 
three scales. (Each salesperson was 
rated by three persons selected from 
the buyers and floor managers. These 
raters were chosen on the basis of their 
familiarity with the saleswoman and 
her work.) With the educational 
director’s ratings it yielded a coeffi- 
cient of 0.66. When the five traits 
correlating lowest with the total of 
the scale were omitted the correlation 
with the educational director’s ratings 
was raised to 0.70. The Hart scale 
correlated 0.58 with this criterion and 
the card rating scale 0.46. The name 
of the trait in some instances does not 
connote its popular meaning. Traits 
in the graphic rating scale are shown 
in next column. 

Results in all three sets of correla- 
tions show that when considered in 
groups the most complex traits rank 
highest. Next come those which refer 
to specific selling abilities, followed by 
character or moral traits. The traits 
which refer to personal qualities of the 
salesperson yield the lowest coeffi- 
cients. It may be added here that 
personnel managers usually look for 
the last two named groups of traits in 
applicants. Apparently these are the 
least important of the four groups. 

The objective tests gave indifferent 
results with the exception of the Travis 
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test for introversion-extroversion. 
The method followed in this test is 
described fully in the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1922, Vol. 5, 
pp. 338-346. A temporary Jaboratory 








" , 
BE | 3 3 2 
aa | 8 
a E a3 = 
Ein] && | & 
Eas Ee z 
5 te 8 
a Fa E E a 
gel ei | ge 
285] B8] & 
THE a 
: g2] BE a 
oO 
Improvement.......... 0.84}| 0.76) 0.42 
Likability............. 0.79 | 0.54) 0.14 
Worthiness of promo- 

i nisseberabemaes 0.78 | 0.63} 0.21 
Ability to meet emer- 

Sid ade swncears 0.78 | 0.59) 0.37 
Speech (fluency)....... 0.78 | 0.64) 0.31 
PR rerrers. 0.77 | 0.58} 0.19 
Knowledge of line.....| 0.75 | 0.51) 0.16 
Technical sales vo- 

a) EERE EET 0.74] 0.59) 0.28 
Point of view.......... 0.73 | 0.30} 0.07 
Wiietisivesakennes 0.72 | 0.25) 0.16 
Adaptability to buyer..| 0.72 | 0.55) 0.27 
Interest in firm........ 0.72} 0.47] 0.29 
Dexterity in demon- 

stration............. 0.68 | 0.39} 0.23 
De 0.68 | 0.20)—0.09 
Persistence in sale..... 0.65 | 0.44) 0.23 
Personal neatness..... 0.57 | 0.16) 0.18 
2 0.57 | 0.14 0.15 
Willingness to learn...| 0.51 | 0.37] 0.20 
Punctuality........... 0.43 | 0.34 0.19 
I inc cs eeeeruee 0.40} 0.29) 0.20 
a inens snconnie 0.39 | 0.13] 0.01 
Bodily odors.......... 0.21 |—0.01/—0.06 
Nervousness...........| 0.14 |—0.08}—0.20 














was set up in the store, but only 
twenty-two salespeople could be tested 
because the test required so much time. 
Of the extroverts, as determined by the 
test, three were first in total sales in 
their departments and two were sec- 
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ond. Of the introverts five were first, 
six were lowest and six were average. 
In spite of the handicaps under which 
the test was given the poor salespeople 
seemed to fall preponderantly in the 
introvertive class. Further experi- 
mentation with this test may bring 
important results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Experimental findings in the study 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A graphic rating scale was de- 
vised which correlates 0.70 with the 
educational director’s ratings. This 
scale points out the significant groups 
of traits in department store selling. 
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2. All objective tests failed to dis- 
tinguish between good and poor sales- 
people with the exception of the intro- 
vertive-extrovertive test which proved 
valuable in pointing out the poor sales- 
people. 

3. Personal history factors including 
age, experience, education, and marital 
status were found to be of negligible 
importance. 

All in all the investigation points 
quite definitely to the fact that traits 
and not abilities or interests are the 
determining factor in successful de- 
partment store selling. 


(Manuscript received October 22, 1925.) 
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Standards of Accomplishment: Criteria of 
Vocational Selection’ 


By Morais S. Vitetss, University of Pennsylvania 


The feeling is growing among research workers in industrial 
personnel that certain basic questions must be answered in order 
that future investigations may not prove to be built upon sand. 
Chief among these questions is: What constitutes a valid crite- 
rion of vocational accomplishment? Dr. Viteles, whose investi- 
gations in selection of salespeople, motormen, and other 
industrial workers are well known, here points out the worth- 
lessness of some seemingly reliable criteria and shows the 
necessity for fundamental research on valid measures of voca- 


tional success. 


HIS paper is an outgrowth of 
recent experience in the 
formulation of criteria, or 
standards of accomplishment, in con- 
nection with the development of tests 
for the selection of trainmen. Diffi- 
culties experienced here have suggested 
thoughts on the possibilities of basic 
research on criteria which it seems 
desirable to discuss at this time. 

In its insistence upon the im- 
portance of adequate criteria the 
paper can lay no claim to originality. 
The importance of valid measures of 
proficiency on the job has been dis- 
cussed by Kornhauser and Kings- 
bury (1), Laird (2), Freyd (3), Kitson 
(4) and others who have written on 
the development of tests for use in 
business. However, it requires only 
a brief survey of the literature to show 

1 Read at the meeting of the American 


Psychological Association, Ithaca, New 
York, December 29, 1925. 


that in spite of the recognized impor- 
tance of reliable standards and of 
recognized precautions in the selection 
of such standards, the criteria in 
individual investigations have on the 
whole been very unsatisfactory. 


INADEQUACY OF CRITERIA 


The relative unreliability of ratings 
and rankings are stressed by practi- 
cally all who write on the subject, but 
in the vast majority of experiments on 
the selection of workers reported in the 
literature these are the only criteria 
used. This is true not only of office 
occupations, in the case of which the 
formulation of objective standards is 
possibly most difficult, but also in the 
case of non-office occupations, in the 
case of which records of production and 
similarly less subjective standards may 
be more easily obtained. A cursory 
glance, for example, over the summa- 
ries of current investigations presented 
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in Kornhauser’s and Kingsbury’s Psy- 
chological Tests in Business is all 
that is needed to show the status quo 
in this connection. The care in analy- 
sis of standards of accomplishment 
shown by Patten (5) in the case of 
lathe operation, and by Toops (6) 
in the case of typing and steno- 
graphic ability is rare enough to be 
outstanding. 

In many cases attention in the pub- 
lished article is centered not upon the 
validity of the criteria, but upon the 
correlation of tests with criteria not 
submitted to analysis. However, in 
most cases the inadequacy of the 
criteria is not at all a reflection upon 
the investigator, but a reflection of the 
unsatisfactory character of industrial 
establishments as laboratories for 
scientific investigation in selection. 
In an address before the Taylor Society 
Bingham (7) gives expression to the 
dissatisfaction of psychological work- 
ers with the criteria furnished by 
industry and makes a plea for an 
improvement in this respect. “An 
enormous amount of ingenuity and 
toil,”’ says he, “has been wasted in 
devising various psychological tests 
and other predictive measures of 
aptitude or accomplishment, and in 
trying out these measures at con- 
siderable expense of time and money 
on large numbers of employees— 
operatives, clerks, or sales people— 
only to discover, after all the tabula- 
tions of results have been made, that 
the criteria against which the validity 
of the tests had to be checked were 
unreliable.” 


FACTORS WHICH AFFECT CRITERIA 


The extent to which the apparent 
reliability or unreliability of a test 
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is a factor of the criteria with which 
the test results are compared can be 
illustrated from a number of investi- 
gations in which the writer has been 
interested. In articles recently pub- 
lished by Viteles (8) and Shellow (9) 
the changes in the apparent reliability 
of the Viteles Motorman Selection Test 
by the successive check against super- 
visors’ ratings of two groups of sub- 
jects, and against the number of 
accidents of two groups of subjects 
have been discussed. In a more 
recent investigation, the writer has 
been working on the formulation of a 
more inclusive measure of a motor- 
man’s accomplishment than any of 
those mentioned. The number and 
cost of accidents have been suggested 
as criteria for safety. The number of 
accidents, however, is directly affected 
by the hazards of the line on which the 
motorman operates and the arbitrary 
equalization of this factor (or even 
an arbitrary assignment of weights to 
different lines) may disturb consider- 
ably the reliability of this criterion 
factor. Costs of accidents, it appears, 
are affected by such incidentals as the 
celerity with which the Claims Agent 
comes into the picture, the ignorance 
or degree of enlightenment of the 
victim, his political and social affilia- 
tions, the astuteness of the claimant’s 
legal adviser, and other factors, the 
exact importance of which can only be 
determined by further study. 

Similar difficulties arise in connec- 
tion with tests of courtesy, of the 
ability to perform clerical duties, of 
judgment in the use of current, and of 
other phases of street car operation. 
An accurate record can be kept of 
courtesy and discourtesy reports. But 
reports for discourtesy seem to be 














affected by the route followed by the 
car on which the man is operating. 
The negro and foreigner expect much 
less in the way of courtesy than the 
well groomed gentlemen of the middle 
and upper classes who patronize the 
street cars. The operator on a line 
running through the better residential 
sections of a city may accordingly 
be penalized in a mere totalling of 
discourtesy reports. And, curiously 
enough, some trainmen apparently 
exercise a great deal more initiative 
and ingenuity in asking friends to send 
in courtesy reports than do others. 

Another illustration may serve to 
make clear the problems involved. A 
number of tests were given by the 
writer to a group of salespeople work- 
ing in the hosiery department of a 
large retail store. The department 
selected was one in which conditions, 
so far as the product sold and the 
opportunities for selling were con- 
cerned, were relatively standard for all 
those employed. In order further to 
standardize conditions, salespeople em- 
ployed for less than a year were not 
tested. 

None of the tests showed significant 
correlation with ratings and rankings 
by buyers and assistant buyers, the 
criteria most frequently used in this 
type of investigation. Following in- 
tensive study of these ratings and 
rankings the average daily sales and 
average number of daily transactions 
for a period of a year were substituted 
for the original criteria. This sub- 
stitution resulted in most significant 
correlation. On first thought, a com- 
bination of these two factors appeared 
to furnish an adequate measure of 
the accomplishment of a salesperson. 
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Further reflection raises doubts con- 
cerning the reliability of these seem- 
ingly valid criteria. There are, for 
example, such matters as good will 
toward new customers (apparently ex- 
hibited more by those employed over 
a short period of time than by older 
employees); ability to dispose of old 
stock; willingness to codperate during 
sales; ability to get along with other 
employees; and other factors which 
should reasonably be included in a 
description of the success of each one 
of the salespeople. The inclusion of 
each of these and similar factors, 
properly weighted, in a total criterion, 
would without doubt change the value 
of the correlations and the nature and 
weight of the tests finally used in 
selection. 


BASIC RESEARCH IN STUDY OF CRITERIA 
NEEDED 


It is easy enough to mention these 
factors, both in the case of motormen 
and of salespeople, but to evaluate 
each and to combine them into a 
reliable, objective measure of accom- 
plishment is a much more difficult task. 
In most cases it is perhaps too difficult 
a problem for the individual investi- 
gator working under the conditions 
which industry can be expected to 
provide. A really reliable evaluation 
of each of the criteria of success and 
failure in a given occupation involves 
an accumulation and interpretation of 
standard data furnished by a number 
of firms, over a long period of time, the 
expenses of which can hardly be borne 
by an individual firm. In just such 
an extensive and intensive study of 
criteria in one or more industries 
there appears to be fertile field for 
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basic research—possibilities which far 
exceed those of the construction of 
new tests and their comparison with 
inadequately evaluated standards of 
accomplishment which is occupying 
most investigators. Such basic re- 
search opens the opportunity for the 
contribution not only of actual stand- 
ards in one or another industry, but 
for an enrichment and refinement of 
method in the study of criteria for 
which there is still great need. Such 
research is essential if selection is to 
reach the level of certainty in predic- 
tion to which it aspires. 
Fundamentally the problem seems 
one for a joint attack by a group of 
psychologists, possibly aided by man- 
agement engineers, under the auspices 
of an organization such as the National 
Research Council, the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, or a committee 
of this Association. If properly ap- 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ON THE RAILROADS 


A Study by the Policy Holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. New York: Simons-Boardman Co., 1925. Pp. xv + 226 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONS IN HOTELS 
By W.I. Hamilton. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 


Co., 1926. 


Pp. zit + 158 


WELFARE WORK IN INDUSTRY 


By Eleanor T. Kelly. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, 1925. Pp. vitt + 119 


REVIEWED By Harotp E. Burtt 


The purpose of Personnel Management on 
the Railroads is to “analyze the railroad 
labor problem from the standpoint of de- 
veloping increased coédperation between 
the management of railroads and those 
who serve them in the various labor ca- 
pacities.””’ It is the result of a rather 
thorough study of the literature, a survey 
of eight railroads and contact with two 
experiments designed to better labor con- 
ditions. The writers feel that ‘“‘effort to 
identify the interest of employees with the 
success of the company which employs 
them is one of the important responsibilities 
of railway management.”’ 

The things most needed are (1) to at- 
tract an adequate supply of high grade 
labor, (2) to give an outlet for man’s initia- 
tive and ambition, (3) to develop latent 
capacity so as to give better service to the 
public, greater efficiency in operation, and 
thus more assured earnings to workers and 
owners. To this end the first chapter dis- 
cusses employee promotion and discipline. 
It appears that the selection and induction 


of new workers is not very systematically 
conducted. A few roads approach the 
problem scientifically, but in most cases 
the procedure is perfunctory and fortui- 
tous. Practice is much better standardized 
with reference to promotion and discipline. 

Figures are quoted showing the instabil- 
ity of railroad employment. -Suggestions 
are made toward the stabilization of trans- 
portation by efforts at forecasting freight 
shipments, the avoidance of artificial peaks 
that are not seasonal, and the stabilization 
of equipment maintenance. It is common 
practice to allow bad cars or locomotives 
to accumulate until they are actually 
needed thus making a peak load in main- 
tenance. Another possibility that is sug- 
gested to meet the instability of employ- 
ment is unemployment insurance. 

The education of the workers is then dis- 
cussed. For the transportation workers, 
in some instances instruction cars are pro- 
vided,—the so called ‘‘academy on wheels.’’ 
These may be equipped, for instance, to 
demonstrate air brake operation. The 
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training of the shop men usually involves 
a definite apprenticeship, and the sugges- 
tion is made that the most piomising men 
might be selected and given special instruc- 
tion. As to general rather than special 
education there are possibilities in com- 
pany magazines and other publications. 

The conditions of work are construed 
in the large sense to include hours, hygiene, 
safety, and living conditions. Because 
of the nature of the railroad service it is 
impossible to have the entire force off at 
any particular time, but it is possible to 
make adequate schedules of working hours. 
It is impossible to control working condi- 
tions for the out-of-door man or for train 
crews, but places for rest and recreation 
are advantageous. For the inside workers 
such things are suggested as elimination 
of smoke and gas from the round houses, 
and neat washrooms. Medical service is 
in point,—dealing with such things as first 
aid, hospital, nursing, physical examina- 
tion, or control of malaria for out-of-door 
workers in a particular district. Legisla- 
tion, committees and competition have 
produced a marked decrease in accidental 
deaths of employees. As to living condi- 
tions the provision of proper lunchrooms, 
camps for construction gangs, or club 
houses in which to live when away from 
home, are desirable. Provision for recrea- 
tion is alsoa legitimate part of this program. 

The chapter on savings and insurance 
recounts various schemes for saving, pur- 
chase of stock, relief measures, and pen- 
sions, that are in vogue on different lines. 
The writers are inclined to favor a contrib- 
utory pension scheme and advocate in- 
surance, especially group insurance, of 
employees. 

The last chapter deals with constructive 
relations between employees and manage- 
ment. There is a description of some 
organizations for collective bargaining 
or employee representation. The de- 
sirability of such representation is stressed, 
not merely in the matter of settling griev- 
ances, but in making improvements in 
the service. In some cases the employees 
have their own consulting engineer to ad- 
vise them in their conferences. Different 
roads vary considerably in their form of 
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personnel organization, but in general they 
have not progressed as far as many of the 
other industries. 

The book calls attention to the outstand- 
ing types of personnel problems which con- 
front the railroads and gives a good notion 
of what they are at present doing toward 
their solution. It leaves a distinct impres- 
sion of the importance of considering the 
welfare of employees. 

There are references at the end of each 
chapter which appear to be very well 
selected and there is quite a comprehensive 
index. The material is highly concentrated. 
For a book of its size it contains an un- 
usual amount of information. 

Employer-Employe Relations in Hotels 
is essentially a plea for more careful per- 
sonnel work in hotels. Questionnaires 
sent hotel men indicate a rather scant use 
of such devices as bonus systems or ser- 
vice manuals. Pertinent questions for 
the hotel man to consider are raised with 
illustrations from other industrial fields 
and some examples from actual hotel prac- 
tice. Working conditions, hotel accident 
prevention, house organs, and matters 
dealing with contentment of employees 
are discussed. There is also a brief dis- 
cussion of job analysis of executives and 
waiters with a view to employment. 
Training is emphasized and the fact that 
poor service often results from improper 
training either in the form of failure to 
explain the ‘‘why’”’ of rules or failure to 
give standard training, as; for example, 
in the matter of carrying out dishes. 

The book will doubtless be of some in- 
terest to hotel men who have given per- 
sonnel problems little consideration. To 
the general scientific reader or industrial 
man, reasonably familiar with personnel 
work it will add nothing to what he already 
knows. Some of the chapters appeared 
originally in the ‘“‘Hotel World.”’ 

Some contrasts in point of view are 
shown by Eleanor T. Kelly in her Welfare 
Work in Industry. This gives a very brief 
discussion of the field of welfare work con- 
strued in a broad sense. The activities 
of the welfare worker include interest in 
cloak rooms, canteens, cleaning the plant, 
lighting, heat, ventilation, and first aid. 
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Employment is apparently considered a part 
of the work of the welfare department. 
The usual procedure of interview is men- 
tioned and the fact that tests may be used 
in some instances and that they are probably 
ultimately desirable in all cases. The work 
of the department even includes transfers, 
promotion, dismissals, and discipline. The 
desirability of the works committee is 
stressed and the fact that it is well to avoid 
at the outset imposing too much restraint 
upon the committee and pressing them un- 
duly to assume responsibility. Education 
is then discussed, both the formal type that 
may be obtained in evening classes or work 
schools, and the informal type which may 
come from a company library or magazine. 
The appendix goes over some of the same 
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ground stressing the desirable features 
of canteen and cloak rooms, describing 
various aspects of equipment and organi- 
zation for medical service and making 
some suggestions as to tests, lighting, 
ventilation, and fatigue. If the account 
is typical of the British situation it is evi- 
dent that welfare work is construed in a 
much broader sense than it is in this coun- 
try. 

The books covers such a wide field that 
the treatment is necessarily scanty. For 
the most part it mentions problems and 
gives a few general suggestions as to their 
solution. There is not a great deal in it 
that is very specific. It is worth reading 
on the part of those who wish a general 
survey of the problems of welfare work. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Arthur F. Payne. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1925. Pp. avi + 438 


REVIEWED BY THoMAS DIAMOND 


This is one of the best organized and 
most helpful books on vocational guidance 
published in recent years. It will serve as 
a text in a college class or as a guide to 
teachers interested in the problem of 
directing their students. Unfortunately 
there are few books of authoritative stand- 
ing in this field and this, like the others, 
suffers from generalizations on rather slen- 
der foundations of fact. 

The field is broad—it includes educa- 
tional, self, inspirational and vocational 
guidance. Probably the points made apply 
just as truly in the professions as they do 
in commerce or industry. True vocational 
guidance necessitates, in many cases, edu- 
cational guidance and either of these de- 
mands inspirational guidance. 

One chapter contains a brief history of 
the movement in the United States and 
other countries, and a synopsis of the 
various pieces of legislation dealing with 
the subject is given. A wide difference 
prevails in the terminology used by those 
concerned with the movement and an 
effort is made to establish standards. 


The author presents a well-planned state- 
ment of what he considers an adequate 
system of vocational guidance for a public 
school. He discusses the types of records 
necessary as well as the sources from which 
data may be obtained. The functions 
and responsibilities of a Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance are outlined and his rela- 
tionship to the various members of the 
school organization under different types 
of organization is explained, as well as his 
relationship to the various private and 
philanthropic agencies in the community. 
It is shown that the functions and respon- 
sibilities of an advisor are different from 
those of a director and an effort is made 
to state the advisor’s sphere of action and 
to establish suggestive standards of ac- 
complishment for him. The work of co- 
ordination is outlined and the importance 
of building up an active codperative rela- 
tionship between school and place of em- 
ployment is stressed. 

Superintendents and principals who wish 
to make a survey of their schools for voca- 
tional guidance purposes will appreciate 
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the outline of a questionnaire, presented 
as a suggestion of the type of information 
likely to be useful. 

Tests and testing are gone into exhaus- 
tively. Related topics are: the claasifi- 
cation of aptitudes; methods of dealing 
with acceleration and retardation; and 
methods of analyzing heterogeneous groups 
of pupils and arranging them into homo- 
geneous groups. A section is devoted to 
the relationship between mentality, phy- 
sical imperfections, and abnormalities. 

The parts that heredity, eugenics, envir- 
onment, education, and nationality play 
in the determination of a person’s career 
are analyzed. The characteristics of the 
adolescent likely to influence vocational 
choice are described as well as the other 
factors which most frequently cause him 
to make a decision. 

A plan for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of vocational information is followed 
by specific suggestions on methods of 
analyzing jobs for the purpose of obtaining 
such information. The necessity for or- 
ganizing this information into definite 
specifications of the various jobs is brought 
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out and samples of type forms are included. 
Sources of information regarding vocations 
are suggested. Attention is drawn to 
various types of education and to the in- 
stitutions where they may be obtained. 

The author has recognized also that 
various laws limit the possibility of em- 
ployment of young people and has pre- 
sented some sources of information re- 
garding them. 

The appendices contain comprehensive 
bibliographies on vocational guidance and 
mental tests. The books and articles in- 
cluded seem to have been well chosen, and 
should constitute a valuable record of 
source material. 

The whole book impresses one as being 
scientifically sound. Illustrations and data 
are chosen from reliable sources. Occa- 
sional slips, such as the crediting of Miner’s 
“Analysis of Work Interests’? blank to 
Thurstone (p. 110) may be corrected in 
the next printing. The numerous typical 
cases quoted and the lists of suggestive 
questions accompanying each chapter eon- 
stitute additional evidence of the industry 
with which the book has been prepared. 
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The Family Allowance System as a Protector 
of Children. Paut H. Dovcuas. An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September, 1925, 
Vol. 121, No. 210, pp. 16-24. 

Discusses the various methods of child 
protection and argues that the best way is 
to give the family of average intelligence 
sufficient money, and it will not only be able 
to take care of its children but it will gradu- 
ally learn to do so. 

Asks the question as to how an adequate 
wage may be secured, and then proceeds to 
show, first, the fallacy of the Family-of- 
Five Wage, and second, the essentials of a 
just system of payment. This just system 
consists of graduating the minimum pay- 
ment according to the number of persons 
dependent on the worker. A bachelor would 
would not be paid for a wife and children 
he did not have to support. 

Discusses the danger in such a plan of 
workers with dependents being hired last 
and laid off first, and shows how this can be 
avoided by the establishment of an equal- 
ization fund maintained by all the employ- 
ers in the given community. Allowances 
would be paid from this fund and the con- 
tributions of each employer would be com- 
puted upon some basis independent of the 
number of dependents of his particular 
workers. 

In Europe such plans and methods have 
been developing rapidly since the war. In 
France nearly 3,000,000 workmen come 
under the family allowance system. In 
Germany the system is equally widespread. 
But these plans are neither perfect nor 
ideal, and are defective in at least three 
respects: inadequacy of the allowances; 
failure to put basic wage on a scientific 
footing; use of the allowance system to 
penalize strikes. 

Gives three objections most commonly 
urged against a Family Allowance System: 


it would lead to undue increase in popula- 
tion, especially among the least desirable 
classes ; decrease the energy with which men 
worked; and, violate economic laws in pay- 
ing more to some less productive men who 
happened to be married than to more pro- 
ductive single workers. Follows these with 
detailed arguments to show the fallacies 
involved in each, and comments on the 
future of such plans in America. 


Types of Work. A Note on Vocational In- 
terest. Dovucuas Fryer. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, September, 1925, 
Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 304-310. 

Raises question as to the value of the 
concept “types of work.’’ Occupations 
were classified into ‘“‘humanics,”’ involving 
work with people, and ‘‘mechanics”’ involv- 
ing work with things. Two hundred appli- 
cants for vocational counsel estimated their 
interests with reference to these types. 
There was much confusion of interest and 
ability and if the person had previous ex- 
perience in any of the occupations listed 
under a classification he made his judgments 
mainly on the basis of that occupation. 
Similar results were obtained with appli- 
cants at an employment agency who were 
presumably of lower intelligence. About 
one-half of this group could not make the 
distinction between interest in humanics 
and interest in mechanics. The conclusion 
is drawn that it is not feasible to express 
interest toward anything so general as types 
of work. 


A Method of Rating Employees for Promotion 
and Force Reduction. WarREN G. 
Baitey. Public Personnel Studies, Sep- 
tember, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 9, pp. 246-251. 

Describes briefly a rating plan developed 
and used in 1919 and 1920 as an aid in the 
selection of the less competent employees 
for retirement from and the more capable 
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employees for advancement in the Depart- 
ment of Public Printing and Stationery of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Reviews conditions comprising the situa- 
tion at the time of beginning the work. 
Outlines the central features of the plan, 
exhibits various blank forms used, and dis- 
cusses procedure. A review blank for the 
ratings of two supervisors was used, marked 
by check marks only, equally weighted for 
all classes of positions, and finally passed 
upon by the head of the department. The 
objective throughout was to provide an 
easily understood and easily defended 
routine, inasmuch as many employees had 
to be retired. 

Discusses some of the cases that had to 
be defended and concludes that the rating 
plan, while not suitable for general use, 
proved highly effective in this reorganiza- 
tion, saved much on the payroll, and 
brought to the attention of those in charge 
the people who could do good and efficient 
work, 


Personnel Science and Administration from 
the Standpoint of a Hygienist. Henry B. 
E.xinp. Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
September, 1925, Vol. 7, No. 9, pp. 396- 
406. 

Defines ‘“‘personnel science’’ and ‘‘per- 
sonnel administration’? and discusses the 
conception and scope of the field. By some 
employers personnel administration is con- 
sidered merely as a device by which to make 
more money—if this comes to be the case 
generally it is doomed to failure in the long 
run. The personnel worker is the arbiter 
between capital and labor, and, being paid 
by the employer has a difficult time re- 
maining unprejudiced. He can, however, 
avoid the dilemma by falling back on the 
criterion of the greatest good for the com- 
munity, in which both live. From another 
viewpoint he is the guardian of the health, 
mental as well as physical, of both. 
Granting the mutual and equal right of 
’ bargaining between employer and em- 
ployee, the health of neither must be 
injured, and the personnel worker must 
stand between the two. In some plants 
his job is distinctly not that of working 
solely for the interests of his employer. 

Personnel science is an applied science 
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having as its purpose the adjustment of the 
worker to his environment, and, as the 
hygienist insists, to the end of maintaining 
and fostering the welfare and happiness of 
the community. Personnel administration 
is the art of accomplishing this end. 
Through research personnel science will 
bring forth new laws of behavior and by 
means of these an art of administration will 
be built up that will deserve considerable 
confidence. 

Gives a brief exposition of present day 
personnel practice, and states that for the 
most part it is admittedly unscientific. 
Thus the personnel worker needs most of all 
to acquire the scientific attitude of mind, 
and not be cocksure and positive of his 
methods and results. 

Discusses tests of the psychologic variety 
for the purpose of vocational guidance and 
selection, considering their success, sources 
of error, etc. The attempt to meet the de- 
mands of industrialists for a cheap test that 
can be given by a clerk has been a great mis- 
take on the part of psychologists. The 
value of a test diminishes in proportion to 
the degree of psychologic training lacking 
by the person who administers it. Voca- 
tional guidance workers, too, place unusual 
importance on the same tests in their work 
and largely ignore the emotional, physical, 
and social factors. 

Touches upon many topics, such as 
the interview, job analysis, individual pro- 
duction curves, personality studies, day- 
dreaming, the medical clinic and psychiatry 
in industry, and finally the future of the 
personnel worker. Mentions a case where 
individual production curves were studied 
in connection with the hygiene of the 
worker, and the idea found practical in 
correcting maladjustment and in improving 
apparently satisfactory conditions. Ar- 
gues for the use of psychiatrists by indus- 
trial organizations and states some evidence 
to substantiate it. 


Objective Methods of Measuring Character. 
Marx A. May anp Hua HArTsHORNE. 
Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1925, Vol. 
32, No. 1, pp. 45-67. 

‘‘This paper attempts to apply to existing 
methods of testing in the field of character 
the type of criticism that experience in other 
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fields has developed.’”’ Only objective 
methods are dealt with. Rating scales and 
questionnaires are not included. There are 
about one huadred tests pertaining to char- 
acter traits, attitudes, interests, etc., con- 
cerning which the following questions are 
asked in this article: 

1. What do they purport to measure? 

2. What testing technique do they em- 
ploy? 

3. What scoring devices are used? 

4. What are the norms or standards by 
which the scores are interpreted? 

5. What is their reliability? 

6. What is their validity? 

7. What is their raw symptomatic value? 

An annotated bibliography of the avail- 
able tests and of articles about such tests 
is appended. 


The Quantitative Measurement of Certain 
Aspects of Socio-Economic Status. J. 
CrosBy CHAPMAN AND V.M. Sims. Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Septem- 
ber, 1925, Vol. 16, No. 6, pp. 380-390. 
Comments on the importance of what is 

vaguely known as socio-economic status, 
and on the results of some previous attempts 
to study it, and then reports in detail on 
the analysis of data secured for the pur- 
pose of studying participation in extra- 
curricular activities which contained ma- 
terial of value in measuring socio-economic 
status. The questionnaire had 16 questions 
pertinent to the present study. Due to 
conditions surrounding the original inves- 
tigation, the 16 questions are admittedly 
not the most significant for the measure- 
ment of socio-economic status. This, along 
with other drawbacks, is carefully con- 
sidered. 

Assuming that the distribution for each 
characteristic follows the Gaussian curve, 
a scale was constructed assigning a certain 
degree of socio-economic status in terms of 
sigma to the possession or non-possession 
of each trait. From these values are de- 
rived whole numbers that express more ade- 
quately this status and permit the com- 
putation of a total score for each individual. 

Makes from this point on a critical ex- 
amination to determine how satisfactory 
is the possession of each trait as measure of 


socio-economic status. Resorts to measures 
of internal consistency, which are: (1) Cor- 
relation of each characteristic with the 
total score on all items with the exception 
of the one characteristic that is under ex- 
amination; (2) measurement of degree of 
association between each of the separate 
characteristics. Employs for the first the 
Pearsonian biserial coefficient of correla- 
tion, and for the second, Yules’ coefficient 
of association. Nine of the characteristics 
yield distinct positive correlations with the 
total measures. The second measure shows 
that with one or two exceptions the char- 
acteristics by no means measure the same 
aspects of socio-economic status. 

Before using the results for practical 
work they were weighted on the basis of the 
correlation of each characteristic with the 
total score, and a new scale constructed. 
Its reliability was also measured and found 
to be sufficiently high to warrant its use. 


The Differentiation of the Aptitudes of an 
Individual by Means of Test Batteries. 
Cuartes L. Hutt anp Cuariss E. 
Limp. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, February, 1925, Vol. 16, No. 2, pp. 
73-88. be 
For differential psychology to be of much 

value it must be able to forecast differences 

in the efficiency of the same individual in 
different kinds of endeavor. 

The four aptitudes investigated were 
shorthand, typewriting, high school Eng- 
lish, and high school algebra. The greater 
part of the forty tests chosen were from 
Terman’s Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Hob’s Group Prognostic Test of Steno- 
graphic Ability, and Downey’s Group 
Will-Temperament Test. Group test scores 
and aptitude criterion scores were available 
for 73 first year high school students. 

The study shows that there probably are 
real differences in the aptitudes of individ- 
uals for such similar activities as learning 
the subjects taught in school. It suggests 
that a scientific vocational guidance may be 
realized by making forecasts on numerous 
type vocations from many test batteries 
made up from various combinations and 
weightings of a relatively small number of 
original test scores. 
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Success in Typewriting. M. A. Vavra. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Octo- 
ber, 1925, Vol. 16, No. 7, pp. 487-492. 

Describes an intensive study of the prog- 
nosis of typewriting ability and the pre- 
vention of failures. Three hundred and 
thirty-two subjects of high school age were 
given a substitution test in groups of about 
30 at a time. The test consisted of 100 oc- 
currences of the letters in the key, and in 
two minutes the subject must substitute the 
corresponding numbers in the key. Scoring 
consisted in subtracting five points per error 
from the number completed. The final 
score was the average of this result for three 
attempts. Achievement was represented by 
the term grade at the end of twenty weeks. 

Later, intelligence quotients were com- 

pared with accomplishment in typewriting. 

The last phase of the problem was to study 

to what extent a poor start in typewriting 

was overcome by additional time. 

Concludes that the substitution test 
furnishes a fairly good prognosis of the 
ability to learn typewriting, but combined 
with the intelligence quotient it gives an 
almost perfect prognosis, only five cases out 
of 332 failing to bear out indications. Sec- 
ondly, the time element is not as important 
as has been supposed since only a few of the 
failures came up to standard even after 
double time. 


Comparative Reliabiliiies of Five Types of 
Objective Examinations. G. M. Ruc# 
anp G.D. Stopparp. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, February, 1925, 
Vol. 16, No. 2, pp. 89-103. 

“It is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent experimental results which will assist, 
it is hoped, in the formulation of an em- 
pirical basis for deciding the relative merits 
of five of the proposed methods.”’ 

Two forms of 50 items each-were prepared 
in the nature of a general information test 
covering superficially general information 
in the field of history and the social sciences. 
Each item was stated in five different forms: 
Recall or single blank completion type, 
3-response, 2-response, and true-false. Five 
hundred and sixty-two subjects were used 
in the experiment. Some of the conclusions 
are: 
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1. The recognition types (multiple- 
response and true-false) are less reliable 
than the recall form of the same item for a 
constant number of items. 

2. The recognition types are markedly 
easier than the recall form of the same items. 

3. The lessened reliability of the 
multiple-response types is due, in part at 
least, to the chance factors involved in 
successful responses. 

4. Tables for proper length of each type 
are given. 

5. Even on the basis of equal working 
time, and more items completed of true- 
false type, it is somewhat inferior. 

6. The conventional correction for 
chance, such as R-W for true-false type, 
decreases the reliability of the test. 


The Reliability and Relationships of the 
Colgate Mental Hygiene Test. Rautpx K. 
Horrsma. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, September, 1925, Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 
293-303. 

Studies the reliability of the Colgate 
Mental Hygiene Test, an extension of 
Woodworth’s Psychoneurotic Inventory, 
based upon experimentation with normal 
individuals. Several methods were used: 
(a) Comparing the results of duplicate 
questions in schedule C 1; (6) correlating 
first and second halves of schedule C 1; 
(c) correlating schedule C 1 with schedule 
B 1, and with scholastic attainment; (d) 
making a second inventory on a group of 
eighty-eight subjects two weeks after they 
were first tested. Complete test forms and 
percentile charts may be found in the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology for 
July 1, 1925. 

Correlation for the total number of 
symptoms between the first and second 
times of taking the inventories was +0.67 
+0.04. Other correlations were: (1) In- 
trovert symptoms and scholarship, +0.35 
+0.07; (2) introvert and extrovert symp- 
toms, +0.36 +0.06; (3) symptoms on 
schedule B 1 and Thorndike Intelligence 
Test score, +0.008 +0.05men, +0.12 +0.06 
women; (4) schedule B 1 and scholarship, 
+0.074 +0.08; (5) schedules B 1 and C 1, 
+0.49 + 0.02. 

These data show that the schedules are 
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reliable enough to use in making group com- 
parisons, such as comparing one class with 
another, but when one attempts to draw 
conclusions or to establish a difference be- 
tween individuals when one has 15 symp- 
toms of introversion and another has 17 
symptoms, obstacles are certain to be met. 


Criteria of Emotionality. Carney Lanpis, 
RutH GULLETTE, AND CARLYLE JacoB- 
sEN. Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1925, 
Vol. 32, No. 2, pp. 209-232. 

The term criterion is used to mean “The 
test to which a judgment is referred.” 
Nineteen factors which may be criteria of 
emotionality are examined in the light of 
their intercorrelations and general reli- 
ability. These are three of expressiveness, 
and one each of stability, amount of laugh- 
ter, rating scale estimate of emotionality, 
rating scale estimate of stability, rating 
scale estimate of expressiveness, Wood- 
worth questionnaire, Pressy X-0 Test of 
Emotionality scored for affectivity, the 
same test scored for idiosyncrasy, range of 
blood pressure, variability of blood pres- 
sure, reaction time, tapping test, vocabu- 
lary test, height-weight ratio, and two 
fatigue indices. 

Among the conclusions are: 

1. The most satisfactory measure of 
expressiveness is one which includes head 
movements. 

2. A rating scale estimate of emotion- 
ality gave more frequently significant cor- 
relations than any other criterion. 

3. Variability in blood pressure is 
of doubtful value as a criterion of 
emotionality. 

4. The factors here investigated do not 
combine into types as far as individuals go. 


Suggested Tests for Shift Engineman. 
Ourver C. Ssort. Public Personnel 
Studies, November, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 11, 
pp. 320-331. 

Outlines the various subdivisions of the 
field of steam boiler and steam engine 
operation and discusses the duties and 
qualifications of the particular class of 
worker known as Shift Engineman. In the 
usual form of organization this man is re- 
sponsible to a chief for the operation of the 


plant during a single eight-hour shift. The 
tests are given in full and their character- 
istics discussed. 

The outline is as follows: 
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NATURE OF SUGGESTED TESTS 
‘WEIGHT 





minutes 

Test 1—Work, material, and 5 
equipment. 

(Section A consists of 50 
statements in the so-called 
completion form with 
blanks which the competi- 
tor fills. Section B consists 
of 25 questions in the so- 
called multiple choice 
form, each with 4 answers 
from which the competitor 
tor chooses the best one. 
Section C consists of 100 
statements in the true- |> 60 
false form; each statement 
is to be read and the com- 
petitor is to indicate 
whether it is true or false.) 

Test 2.—The interpretation 
of laws and regulations re- 2 
lating to boilers and en- 
gines 4 

(10 questions on the meaning 
and interpretation of an 
extract from the laws and 
regulations relating to boil- 
ers and engines. ) 

Test 3—Memory for oral di- 
a nnkistshbaansare 7 4 

(5 questions on the content of 
oral directions such as are 
frequently given to a Shift 
Engineman.) 

Test 4—Mechanical ability....| 45 2 

(It is suggested that the 
Stenquist Mechanical Ap- 
titude Test I, consisting of 
95 mechanical problems in 
picture form, be used. A 
minimum required score is 
suggested.) 

Test 5—Education and ex- 
A vcnhinierctvaeeree 10 2 
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Mental Tests at the United States Naval 
Training Station, Newport, Rhode Island. 
G. L. Wickes, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy. 
United States Naval Medical Bulletin, 
June, 1925, Vol. 22, No. 6, pp. 664-672. 
Reports on the mental tests that have 

been given to over 3,000 recruits at the 

Training Station since March, 1924. The 

tests used were those recommended by A. 

N. Stearns in the February 1924 issue of the 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin. 

Only the Healy code was excepted. Tabu- 

lation of results shows a large number of 

average and of high-grade intelligence com- 
pared with the number at the lower end 
of the scale. 

Discusses sources of error in the results, 
such as, the retarding of mental capacity 
due to sudden change from civil to military 
environment, cribbing, etc. 

Uses in connection with the tests a ques- 
tionnaire regarding former health, educa- 
tion, and social status of the recruits. 
Tabulations of these data are included. 

Concludes by expressing the opinion that 
the use of tests is not practicable at re- 
cruiting stations, but that they must be 
used at training stations to be of most value. 
Adoption of the questionnaire appears to be 
necessary to exclude certain undesirable 
types of recruits. Intelligence tests will 
become widely used and recognized as a 
valuable instrument for determining voca- 
cational fitness, but great care must be 
taken in their administration. 


Suggested Tests for Plumber. Public Per- 
sonnel Studies, October, 1925, Vol. 3, 
No. 10, pp. 289-293. 

Discusses the importance of the modern 
trade of plumbing. The modern plumber is 
not merely a lead worker; he must deal also 
with cast iron, wrought iron, steel, brass, 
copper, terra cotta, and other related ma- 
terials. The trade has become so highly 
skilled that technical schools have insti- 
tuted courses of instruction and most of 
the larger cities have adopted sanitary 
codes and created boards of examiners of 
plumbers. 

In view of the new conditions there has 
developed considerable specialization in the 
plumbing trade, but the tests outlined be- 
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low are intended primarily for selecting the 
general plumber. These are given in full 
in the appendix and their characteristics 
discussed. 
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NATURE OF SUGGESTED TESTS 





Test 1—Plumbing work, ma- 
terials, and tools. 43 

(Section A consists of 50 state- 
ments in the so-called com- 
pletion form with blanks 
which the competitor fills. 
Section B consists of 25 
questions in the so-called 
multiple choice form, each 
with 4 answers from which 
the competitor chooses the 
best one. Section C con- 
sists of 100 statements in 
the true-false form; each 
statement is to be read and 
the competitor is to indi- 
cate whether it is true or 
false.) 

Test 2—Interpretation of the 
plumbing code and a blue 
print. 

(Section A consists of a quo- 
tation from the plumbing 
code and 10 questions as to 
to its meaning and inter- 
pretation. Section B con- 
sists of a blue print of a 
plumbing job and 10 ques- 
tions as to its meaning and 
interpretation.) 

Test 3—Mechanical ability. ... 

(It is suggested that the Sten- 
quist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test I consisting of 95 me- 
chanical problems in pic- 
ture form be used. A mini- 
mum required score of 50 is 
suggested.) 

Test 4—Education and ex- 
perience 

Test 5—Personal and physical 
traits as determined by an 
interview 
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News Notes 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


May Conference on Educational Personnel 
Research and Student Guidance 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
May 14 and 15, 1926 


Men and women who are active in re- 
search on problems of student adjustment 
either to their college work or to their 
future careers, or who are applying the 
results of such research in school and uni- 
versity administration, are invited to 
share in this Conference on Educational 
Personnel Research. 

Like the May Conference on Student 
Personnel Research held in Washington in 
previous years, this one is called under the 
joint auspices of the Personnel Research 
Federation, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and the National Research Council 
Committee on Personnel Research. It is 
held at the same time as the Conference 
of Deans and Advisers of Men with whom 
joint sessions have been arranged for 
Friday and Saturday forenoons. Friday 
and Saturday afternoons will be devoted 
to reports of recent research. The pro- 
gram which is still tentative in some de- 
tails, includes distinguished educational 
administrators and research workers from 
East and West. Opportunity will be given 
to come in touch with the admirable per- 
sonnel system at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

For detailed program, address Dr. P. S. 
Achilles, Personnel Research Federation, 
40 West Fortieth St., New York, who should 
also be advised as to those who are to be in 
attendance. 


Friday, May 14 


9:30 a.m. Freshman Problems—Selection, 
Orientation, Educational 
Classification, Guidance (Joint 
session with Deans and Advis- 
ers of Men) 
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12:30 p.m. Round Table Conferences at 
Luncheon. Mental Hygiene, 
Vocational Guidance, Psycho- 
logical Methods of Measure- 
ment 

Reports of Research—Occupa- 
tions and Educational Objec- 
tives, Careers of Graduates, 
Methods of Furnishing Voca- 
tional Information, Incentives 
to Scholarship " 
Dinner and Smoker 


Saturday, May 15 


Nature and Present Status of 
Student Personnel Work—Place 
of the Personnel Bureau in 
University Organization and 
Its Significance for Problems 
of the Dean, Objective Meas- 
ures at Work: Results of 
Using New-Type Examina- 
tions (Joint session with Deans 
and Advisers of Men) 

Reports of Research—Measure- 
ment of Abilities and Traits, 
Results of Using the Thorndike 
Examination, the A. C. E. 
Examination, the Freyd In- 
terest Blank, Special Aptitudes 
Tests, etc., Studies of Groups 
of Successful vs Probation 
Students 


Dr. Haggard Joins Editorial Staff 


With the next issue of the JoURNAL OF 
PERSONNEL ResEaRcH, Howard Wilcox 
Haggard, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Applied Physiology at Yale, takes his place 
on the editorial board of the JourNAL OF 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH, replacing Dr. Alice 
Hamilton of the Harvard Medical School, 
resigned. Dr. Haggard has made important 
contributions to industrial hygiene and to 
respiratory physiology. He is perhaps best 
known for his investigations of asphyxia 
and the action of anesthetics and poisonous 


2:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


2:30 p.m. 
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gases and vapors. He is also studying the 
rate of circulation and the mechanics of 
muscular action. In the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School he teaches a largely elected 
course on Industrial Physiology. 

Contributors offering for publication 
articles on health and efficiency of workers 
as affected by fatigue, ventilation, indus- 
trial poisons or other physiological factors, 
may send them either to the office of the 
Editor-in-Chief or directly to Dr. Haggard 
at Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


New Members 


By action of the Administrative Board, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
has been added to the Register of Approved 
Organizations and admitted to corporate 
membership in the Personnel Research 
Federation. Dr. Adam LeRoy Jones will 
act as representative. 


Service Bulletins 


Service Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1, Febru- 
ary, 1926, contains an ‘‘Outline of Projects 
and List of Agencies Interested in Student 
Personnel Research—Chiefly at the Col- 
legiate Level.’”’ Over 300 agencies are 
listed. This bulletin has been sent free 
to members requesting it. Others may 
obtain it by sending $1.00 to the Personnel 
Research Federation, 40 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


Activities of Member Organizations 


Bureau of Vocational Information 


The research activities of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information during 1925 cen- 
tered around one major and two minor 
studies. 

I. A study of secretarial work as a voca- 
tion for women, made possible by a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial was completed early in 1926 and 
will be available in June. Records of 
twenty-five hundred secretaries represent- 
ing all sections of the country are in hand. 
Secretaries with various types of general 
education are represented, college gradu- 
ates, high school graduates and those with 
some college work. They have prepared 
themselves for secretarial work in private 
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commercial schools, in college secretarial 
courses, in commercial high schools; some 
are self-taught or have taken correspon- 
dence courses. They represent secretarial 
experience in various occupational fields— 
the arts, business, education, social work, 
the law, medicine, and the like. Their 
experience in secretarial work covers a 
wide range, from those with less than one 
year of such experience to those with 
more than twenty-five; so, also, various 
salary levels are represented. There are 
many aspects of these records which are 
valuable fact material for the young person 
who is making her occupational plans. 
A number in the group are holding positions 
to which secretarial work was the opening 
wedge. 

II. A study of the careers of women with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
American universities involves the educa- 
tional and experience records of one 
thousand women or about seventy per cent 
of all living women who have this degree. 
The report will analyze the reasons for 
taking the degree, the fields of specializa- 
tion, the positions held both before and 
after the degree was taken, the extent to 
which research work has been continued; 
and will consider also published work, 
salaries, and personal status of this group 
of professional women. Prospective can- 
didates for the degree are asking what 
its professional significance is proving to 
be, under what circumstances it may be 
taken, what its compensations are: This 
study is expected to throw some light on 
these and related questions. 

III. A case study of one hundred women 
who are wives, mothers and homemakers — 
who are carrying on paid professional work 
of some sort. Accepting the premise that 
a woman may be married and carry on 
outside work, this study attempts to 
analyze the conditions under which the 
combined career is possible; in studying 
these conditions it is necessary to consider 
all the factors involved,—the family, the 
home, the job and the community. 

The second annual Institute for Personnel 
Workers with Women Students was con- 
ducted by the Bureau in June, 1925. 
Attendance was limited to duly qualified 

















representatives of colleges and universities 
holding membership in the Bureau. Seven- 
teen higher institutions were represented. 
Three sessions were held daily for one week. 
The subjects discussed included: The ad- 
ministration of the student personnel office; 
current developments in the psychological 
aspects of student personnel work ; examina- 
tion of students for admission and pro- 
motion as a factor in the personnel program, 
and mental hygiene as a factor in the same 
program; organization of the curriculum 
for the individual student; the student 
interview; occupational information; place- 
ment of students. Speakers and discussion 
leaders included L. B. Hopkins, North- 
western University; Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Professor Ben D. Wood, and 
Professor John J. Coss, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Personnel 
Research Federation, Dr. Carson W. Ryan, 
Swarthmore College and members of the 
staff of the Bureau. Reports of the ad- 
dresses are appearing in the current issues 
of the News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information, and reprints will 
be brought together in pamphlet form as 
soon as the series is completed. 

On the recommendation of the Director 
of the Personnel Research Federation, the 
colleges and universities represented at 
the Institute undertook a modest piece of 
codperative research in the student interview. 


Yale University 
Department of Administrative Engineering 


As this is the first report from the 
Department of Administrative Engineering 
of Yale Unversity as a Corporate Member 
of the Personnel Research Federation, it 
may be well to report on our complete 
program of personnel work. 

Instruction in this field may be divided 
into two classes; (1) courses dealing with 
the background of personnel work; and 
(2), courses dealing with the immediate 
problems of the personnel director of a 
company. The principal courses in the 
first class are Labor Problems, and Social- 
ism and Social Reform given by Professor 
Edgar S. Furniss of the Yale College 
faculty, and the course in Ethical Aspects 
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of Labor Problems by Professor Jerome 
Davis of the Divinity School. 

There are two courses in the second 
class, namely, Personnel Management given 
by Professor Hudson B. Hastings of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and Industrial 
Physiology given by Doctor Howard W. 
Haggard. 

With the exception of Doctor Haggard’s, 
all of the above are one semester courses. 
The course in Personnel Management and 
one term of the course in Industrial Physi- 
ology are required of all Seniors in the 
Department of Administrative Engineering. 
About twenty per cent of the seventy 
students taking Personnel Management are 
from other departments of the University. 
The textbook used is Tead and Metcalf’s 
Personnel Administration, but a large 
number of assigned readings are given from 
other books on the subject. The purpose of 
the course is to acquaint the student with 
the numerous phases of personnel activity, 
and to stimulate his interest in the subject 
by presenting specific policies which are 
being pursued by industrial concerns 
throughout the country. These policies 
are analyzed by the instructor and discussed 
by the class, but no attempt is made to 
formulate principles of general application 
except to a very limited degree. It is 
constantly brought to the attention of the 
student that organized personnel work is of 
comparatively recent origin and the various 
policies now pursued by companies are to be 
regarded as still in the experimental stage. 
Very little attention is given to the tech- 
nical procedure of personnel work. 

As a means of stimulating the student’s 
interest in this field the Student Branch of 
the American Management Association 
was organized last year. Student members 
regularly receive the publications of this 
Association, and the meetings are chiefly 
devoted to a discussion of personnel 
problems. 

The course in Industrial Physiology was 
introduced last year, and that it meets with 
the approval of the undergraduates is 
shown by the number of elections in the 
course for the second semester. The pur- 
pose of the course is to present to 
the students the physiological principles 
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underlying the normal and abnormal opera- 
tions of the human body, particularly in 
the environment of industry. We believe 
that the maintenance of the health of the 
worker and the adaptation of the job to 
his physical capacities is a problem of 
sufficient economic and social importance 
to warrant the devotion of at least one 
term of study to this work. 

Lack of funds, at present, prevents the 
development of research work on an ade- 
quate basis, but efforts are now being 
directed to secure appropriations for this 
purpose in this department and the depart- 
ments of Industrial Physiology and Psy- 
chology, and the Bureau of Appointments. 
We feel that adequately financed and co- 
ordinated research work of these four 
departments cannot fail to yield substantial 
results both from the point of view of 
industry and of real vocational guidance for 
the undergraduates. 

It is in part a preparation for such re- 
search work that there is being inaugurated 
in the Sheffield Scientific School this year a 
plan of rating the students on fifteen 
qualities of character and collecting com- 
plete information in regard to their extra- 
curricular activities and occupations during 
the summer. On seven of the qualities of 
character, ratings of fellow students will be 
obtained in addition to the ratings given by 
the faculty. It is expected that these 
ratings will very materially assist the 
students in the self-development of charac- 
ter, as they will consult with their division 
officers concerning their ratings. 

During the past summer the Department 
of Psychology made a study of the correla- 
tion between the mental tests which have 
been given to Freshmen and their scholastic 
standing, but the results of this investiga- 
tion have not yet been published. 


STANFORD EVALUATES 


The Stanford University Faculty Bulle- 
tin No. 1, December 1, 1925, published data 
from the preliminary investigation of the 
possibilities of using the Thorndike College 
Entrance Examination as a supplementary 
element in the selection of promising 
students. In Bulletin No. 2, January 30, 


STUDENT TESTS 
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1926 appear the first studies of Stanford’s 
student personnel as admitted under the 
new plan. The statistics here reported 
deal primarily with new students entering 
on or after October 1, 1924. 

The comment has been made that if the 
Intelligence Test is relied upon too much 
and all students scoring below 60 are 
barred, some worth while men might be 
excluded. In reply the Bulletin describes 
the wide scope and nature of the test and 
explains that it is given all candidates in a 
standard way, not affected by the possible 
influence of variable standards among 
different preparatory schools, and that the 
basis of comparison does not depend for its 
value upon the opinion of different high 
school teachers, principals, etc. Moreover, 
the Admission Committee does not look 
to the intelligence test score alone, but 
seeks all information available in making 
the selection of successful candidates for 
admission. Since more than twice as many 
candidates met the minimum requirements 
for admission as there are vacancies in the 
University, the Committee is challenged 
with the task of selecting those for whom 
all of the evidence suggests the likelihood 
that they will become of the greatest credit 
to the University. The Bulletin and the 
newly organized activities of Personnel 
Research are devoted to seeking signs which 
indicate best promise of university success, 
which stands for broad professional and 
social success in after-university days. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


‘Vocational Guidance and Junior Place- 
ment”’ is the title of a report recently pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau and the 
Employment Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. (Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 149.) This report is the result 
of a joint field investigation by the Indus- 
trial Division of the Children’s Bureau and 
the Junior Division of the Employment 
Service, of vocational-guidance work in 12 
cities: Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Rochester, Atlanta, Providence, 
and Oakland. 

The survey was undertaken in recogni- 
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tion of the fact that the vocational-guidance 
movement had reached a stage in its 
development where it would be valuable to 
take stock of what had been accomplished, 
to ascertain along what lines it was tending 
to develop, and to present the facts for the 
benefit of students of problems relating to 
child labor and education, of workers 
actively engaged in vocational guidance, 
and of those contemplating the initiation 
of vocational-guidance programs. 

The survey was planned and carried out 
under the general supervision of Ellen 
Nathalie Matthews, director of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Children’s Bureau, 
and Mary Stewart, director of the Junior 
Division of the U. S. Employment Service. 

The report sets forth in comparable form 
an outline of the development and present 
organization of the vocational-guidance 
program in each of the selected cities with a 
detailed description of the most important 
activities developed in connection with it. 
It gives details in regard to personnel, 
budgets, and expenditures of vocational- 
guidance departments, and contains organi- 
zation charts, reproductions of forms used 
in school counseling, placement, follow-up 
work, and investigation of industries, and 
outlines used in vocational-information 
courses. 

In order to enable the reader to under- 
stand the significance of the various aspects 
of the work, introductory sections are 
presented in the report as follows: School 
Organization and Curricula in Relation to 
Vocational Guidance; Mental Measure- 
ments as an Aid in Guidance and Place- 
ment; School Counseling in Relation to 
Vocational Guidance; Child-Labor Laws 
and Their Enforcement in Relation to 
Vocational Guidance; Placement; Studies 
of Occupations and Industries for Use in 
Vocational Guidance. These sections at- 
tempt only to indicate what are the gen- 
erally accepted practices in phases of the 
work in regard to which a definite body of 
opinion has developed. No attempt has 
been made to outline the history of the 
vocational-guidance movement in the 
country as a whole, to discuss in detail 
theoretical aspects of the numerous prob- 
lems involved, or to formulate standards, 
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FIRST AMERICAN HEALTH CONGRESS 


The National Health Council and its 
member organizations have called a meeting 
of the first American Health Congress to 
convene in Atlantic City May 17 to 22. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme, who has been 
highly influential in the development of 
public health work in England will address 
the opening session. Among others on the 
program are Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, 
President of the American Public Health 
Association; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University; and Dr. 
George E. Vincent, President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The American Nurses Association, the 
National League of Nursing Education, 
the National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing, the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation and the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, will hold their meetings at the 
same time. Member organizations taking 
part are: American Child Health Associa- 
tion; American Heart Association; Ameri- 
can Public Health Association; American 
Red Cross; American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; American Society for the Control 
of Cancer; Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North 
America; National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness; National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing; National 
Tuberculosis Association; United States 
Children’s Bureau; United States Public 
Health Service; Women’s Foundation for 
Health. 

It is expected that there will be at least 
7,000 in attendance. 


ANALYSIS AND MEASUREMENT OF HUMAN 
PERSONALITY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Available as yet only in manuscript form, 
a bibliography of 1350 titles prepared by 
Dr. Grace E. Manson of the University 
of Michigan, lists the scientific literature 
on analysis and measurement of traits of 
character and personality, to 1925. 

With it is an index to the literature on 
384 human traits such as “‘aggressive’”’ and 
“‘absentminded,’’ by means of which it is 
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possible to locate quickly the published 
researches dealing with each of these traits 
of human nature. 

An index of methods used in these in- 
vestigations and an index of the literature 
on eleven special problems of research add 
to the value of this bibliography for 
students of psychology, psychiatry, voca- 
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tional guidance, personnel management, 
education, eugenics and social problems. 

This bibliography may be consulted at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
in the office of Professor C. S. Yoakum, and 
in the office of the Personnel Research 
Federation at 40 West Fortieth Street, 
New York. 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Editor 


Published by The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, 1 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


This Magazine has been recently established and is the only publication in the growing 
field of vocational guidance. It is our purpose to make it the efficient organ of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association through its service in the promotion and organ- 
ization of the country-wide and world-wide movement of vocational guidance. Member- 
ship in the Association includes subscription to the Magazine. 

Are you an administrator? This Magazine will bring you the constructive developments 
of vocational guidance, the great modern and sympathetic ally of education. 

Are you a teacher? This Magazine will aid you in equipment for efficiency in your 
daily work. 

Are you a vocational counselor? This Magazine will, then, be indispensable to you. 

Are you a personnel officer? This Magazine will inform you upon the best practice in 
personnel work in business and industry. 

Are you a social, civic, or other worker for the good of the community? This Magazine 
will bring you timely information upon the service of vocational guidance to 
your work. 

Are you a friend of youth and of all struggling with life career choices and employ- 
ment problems? Then let this Magazine tell you what the foremost workers in the 
field are doing. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year—25 cents a number 
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PSYCHOLOGY CLASSICS 


A SERIES OF REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
EDITED BY 


KNIGHT DUNLAP 


Professor of Experimental Psychology, Johns Hopkins University 


THE EMOTIONS 


CARL GEORG LANG (1834-1900) anp WILLIAM JAMES (1842-1910) 


University of Copenhagen Harvard University 


VOLUME I 


“In this series of Psychology Classics the important foundations of modern psychology are made 
readily accessible to students of psychology, philosophy, and physiology.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL: “The first volume of Psychology Classics has been published under the heading of 
‘The Emotions.’ The James-Lang theory has exerted a profound influence upon the development of psychology, and in 
making these contributions available to students of psychology, philosophy and physiology, a great need. has been met. 
Further volumes will be awaited with interest.” 

NATURE (London): “The Emotions” will be a valuable addition to the psychologist’s library, presenting as it does, 
in convenient form, papers heretofore not easily obtainable.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: “We have in one mealy volume the original statement of 
what is now known as the James-Lang Theory of the Emotions. The volume will be appreciated by all students of the 
emotions and of the history of psychology.” 





CLOTH, GOLD STAMPED 124 PAGES 
PRICE, $3.50 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Periodicals and Books 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 






































Scientific Fundamentals of 
Business Administration 


Number IV of the Human Relations 
Series. Edited by Henry C. Metcalf 
of the Bureau of Personnel Admin- 
istration, New York City. 


A serious attempt to analyze the philosophi- 
cal,} biological, economic, psychological foun- 
dations of business administration and its basic 
administrative principles; and to apply them to 
practical business affairs. 


New light on the conduct of modern business 
that will appeal to everyone engaged in business 
affairs and those who are preparing to enter the 
field of business. 

Cloth, gold stamped. 53 x 8 


Price $5.00 





POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
Shows how to increase your business by 

the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 

full of vital business facts and figures. Who, 
where and how many prospects you have. 

Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


400 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 
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Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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Scientific Periodicals Marked 
for Destruction 


Because we must make more room in storage by July 1, 
1926, certain stocks of odd back volumes of various 
scientific journals must be destroyed on that date. 


Meantime they will be sold at 
$1.00 per volume 


as long as they last. This is the approximate cost of ad- 
vertising, handling and shipping. 


An exceptional opportunity is presented to fill files or 
to begin new ones at a ridiculously low price. 


Here is the list: 

Abstracts of Bacteriology: I, III, V, VI, VII lacking No. 6, VIII. 

Journal of Comparative Psychology: I lacking No. 1; II, III. 

Annals of Clinical Medicine: II, III. 

American Journal of Tropical Medicine: I, II, III, IV. 

Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, VIII, ¥- 
XVIII inclusive, XX, XXIII, XXIV. 

Journal of Personnel Research: II and III. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation: I, II, III. 

Journal of Urology: I-VIII inclusive. 

Medicine: I, III. Also single Nos. at 25c each; I, Nos. 2 and 3; 
II, Nos. 1 and 4; III, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 

Journal of Bacteriology: V, VII, VIII, IX. 

‘ Journal of Dairy Science: II-VII inclusive. 

Journal of Immunology: I-VII inclusive; X. 

Journal of Cancer Research: I-VII inclusive. 

Psychobiology: I, II. 

Journal of Animal Behavior: I-VII inclusive. 


You should order now to insure full selection. Remember, orders re- 
ceived after July 1, 1926 will not be fillable at ail. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Periodicals and Books 
BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 
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Employer-Employee Relations 
In Hotels 


By W. I. HAMILTON 


Formerly Director Research Bureau, 
American Hotel Association 


NE of the most important problems that hotel 

management faces is its employer-employee rela- 

tions. The success of a hotel is dependent in large 

measure upon the service rendered by its employees. 

The service rendered by employees is dependent upon 
efficient personnel management. 


Mr. Hamilton, who was formerly Director of Research 
for the American Hotel Association, sets forth in this 
book the results and practices that have grown out of 
many years of dealing with personnel problems in hotel 
work, 

There are many valuable, practical ideas in this book 
for everyone interested in employer-employee relations. 
Job analysis is discussed; methods of training employees 
are given; the value of House Organs is dealt with; the 
importance of promoting health conditions is stressed; 
means of stimulating profitable relations are shown. 


An important book for every personnel executive. 


176 pages 527% Indexed 
Price $3.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


Waurtsr V. Brneuam, Editor 
40 West Fortieth Street, New York 


Crarence 8. Yoaxum, Managing Editor, Lovrs L. THURSTON; - 
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Research, 
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The Journal of Personnel Research: 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


Tusts FoR TAXIcAB Drivers, David Wechsler 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE INTERVIEW, F. F. Bradshaw 
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PERSONNEL RECORD BLANKS UsED IN CoLieans: A Pri- 
LIMINARY Srupy, Zoe Emily Leatherman 
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Curus, Ralph E. Motley 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, to the publishers’ agents, or to your | 
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For France: Emile Bougault, 48 Rue des — 
Ecoles, Paris. 


For Germany: B. Westermann, 2 Talstrasse, © 
Leipzig, Germany. 
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